principle of British policy, viz., that Britain is ready
to make full and final transfer of power into Indian
hands"* stands unchanged. What was "not a very
remote time" in 1818 has come, in 1944, were it not,
according to Prof. Coupland, rendered endless by
Hindu-Muslim antagonism.
"Grow up, my boy," says the Indian adage, "and
I shall get you a wife." This was the policy in 1818.
It is the policy on which this Report is based. But
everyone in India outside the small section who live
on British patronage, and every freedom-loving ob-
server outside India, knows that Britain had no inten-
tion to part with power; that it has none today; and
that the mastery of modern power politics has en-
abled her to create conditions in which it is impossible
to enforce the fulfilment of the intention, if any high-
minded Britisher entertained it. The assumption may
now be historically examined.
When the British power emerged on the Indian
scene, India had had a continuity of traditions and
institutions welding her life into a great harmony. In
every sphere except in the art of war she had been on
a level with; if not in advance of, the most civilised
countries of the world. The imperial tradition in
India which was enshrined in song, myth and tradi-
tion representing the greatness and unity of the
country, had curiously come to suround the Empire
of the Moghuls who had thrown in their lot with the
people and drawn the support of Hindus and Muslims
alike. Emperor Akbar, the greatest of them, was a
national tradition. The Mahrattas had established
imperial sway over large parts of the country. Racial
*   Coupland, III, 10.
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